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Dr. Radin's paper, in the present issue, on High 
School Texts in Latin has been much in my mind, 
ever since I was privileged to see it in advance of 
the last annual meeting of The Classical Associa- 
tion of the Atlantic States. Mayhap it has had a 
special fascination for me because I have myself 
had a part, for better or for worse, in producing 
three High School texts in Latin, which can hardly 
be entirely guiltless of the sins which with so much 
earnestness Dr. Radin has charged against High 
School texts in Latin. 

It is a familiar device of the preacher, when dis- 
cussing the hatefulness of sin, to include himself 
in the category of miserable sinners. In Sermones 
1.3 Horace seeks to persuade us all to be charitable 
in our judgment of others. Yet he begins with a 
horrible example of the very vice he means to con- 
demn, in the vivid picture of the failings of Tigel- 
lius Sardus. He knew that some, at least, of those 
not themselves assailed would take delight in this 
portrayal, and so would be led to read on and on 
till, ere they knew it, they were brought face to 
face with the real teaching of the Sermo. Dr. 
Radin has an equally effective, though at first blush, 
contradictory method. He praises at the outset the 
editor of the High School text in Latin as "if 
scholarship and experience are tests, ... in nearly 
every instance admirably, and sometimes eminently, 
fitted for his task". Having thus got the ears of 
the editors of High School texts in Latin, he pres- 
ently charges them with including in their Introduc- 
tions perfunctory essays, "prepared with a hasty 
eclecticism", on subjects about which they have no 
independent knowledge, and on which they would 
decline, if invited, to write a treatise. 

However, I am not very greatly concerned at 
present with this inconsistency. I turn rather to 
Dr. Radin's declaration that certain matters should 
be omitted entirely from the Introductions of edi- 
tions of Latin authors meant for use in High Schools 
and that, for information on these topics, the pupils 
should be sent to the accessible books of reference 
<from which the editors have themselves con- 
structed their very inadequate essays>. 

But are the books of reference easily accessible? 
I doubt it. In 1908 I spent a month in a lecture 
tour of the Middle West. At more than one small 
College — note the word College — the professor of 



Latin or of Greek took me to the classical shelves 
in the College library: in more than one such case 
the entire classical library of the College would 
suffer decidedly by comparison with the collection 
of classical books, to say nothing of periodicals and 
dissertations, possessed, to my knowledge, by indi- 
viduals by no means wealthy. I came back with the 
feeling that some at least of our Colleges were set- 
ting their classical teachers at a task which we are 
to associate rather with ancient Egypt — the making 
of bricks without straw. I gained also an added 
respect for the classical workers in the smaller col- 
legiate centers — men and women who, with no equip- 
ment worthy the name supplied to them by their 
Colleges, far removed from the book-making and 
book-selling centers of the country, and prevented 
by the smallness of their stipends from obtaining 
for themselves a large private collection of classical 
books, nevertheless in many instances not only teach 
effectively but make substantial contributions to 
classical scholarship. I wondered, finally, whether 
the teachers in the East, in College and in School, 
had been utilizing, with any approach to full effec- 
tiveness, the treasures to which they have such easy 
access. 

I question, then, whether books of reference which 
the editors of the School texts have used so in- 
effectively are after all so very accessible, at least 
to the pupil for whom the High School text in 
Latin has been made. Indeed, I should myself say 
that the tradition which has governed and still 
governs the making of such texts had its origin in 
the very fact that the books to which Dr. Radin 
refers were not and are not accessible. Where is 
the pupil to get them? in the School itself? Granted 
that the High School library contains them : what 
chance has the pupil to consult them there effec- 
tively, particularly if all the pupils essay to use 
the one or two copies that at most the library is 
likely to hold of any given book? One might also 
ask what chance the pupil has of using these books — 
granted their accessibility — with less ineffectiveness 
than that which marked their use by the editor, 
who "is in nearly every instance admirably, and 
sometimes eminently, fitted for his task"? 

But let us think now rather of the pupil at his 
home, as he seeks to prepare his lesson there. I 
have never had much sympathy with the idea ex- 
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pressed by Professor Greenough, in the preface to 
his edition of Horace's Satires and Epistles, that 
"college students sufficiently advanced to undertake 
Horace, ought no longer to get and recite lessons, 
but to study the literature, and understand and en- 
joy it". If I remember correctly, a reviewer said 
that the College student ought to have learned how 
to get lessons. To me getting lessons and reciting 
them (by action, if in no other way) seems one 
ever-recurring business of life. This is why I 
have never been able to accept wholly, it at all, 
some recent declarations that in the early stages of 
Latin study the pupil should not be allowed, much 
less required, to attack any new work at home. A 
charge repeatedly brought against current American 
education is that it fails to help the student to 
develop initiative. I fail to see how initiative can 
be developed by a pupil who attacks, in his most 
impressionable years, only the things that hav.e 
been worked out fully for him, so that in essence 
he merely repeats, and develops nothing ab initio, 
and has no chance to learn from those most effective 
means of learning, one's mistakes. All this is 
strictly germane, though it may not seem so, to Dr. 
Radin's paper. I watched with the utmost interest 
the High School and College work, in Latin and 
Greek, of a boy not in any way by inclination a 
Classicist. He had access, in his own home, to 
an excellent collection of Greek and Latin books, 
including the easily accessible books of reference. 
As I watched him, I realized, as never before, how 
helpless are the pupils who have at hand but the 
single edition of Caesar or Cicero or Vergil, etc., 
supplied to them by the High School. I learned 
then, if never before, that one reason, a very im- 
portant reason, for the meagerness of our pupils' 
knowledge of Latin and of Roman things lies in the 
fact that books on Latin matters are to them largely 
inaccessible, especially in those hours in which they 
study at home. To offset those opportunities of 
learning a modern foreign language which come to 
the pupil from the chance to talk in that language 
with others, in everyday life, in a real way, about 
real things of real life, and from the chance to use 
newspapers in those languages, to travel in the 
countries where those languages are used, etc., the 
pupil of Latin needs plenty of books — the books that 
as a rule he never sees. 

With the concrete criticisms of High School texts 
in Latin made by Dr. Radin I could easily bring 
myself to agree in large part; if I again perpetrate 
such a text I will (and shall) keep his paper ever 
by my side as I work out the book. With the ex- 
pression of one conviction, of many years' standing, 
I close. The number of pupils in School and Col- 
lege who are willing to read Introductions and 
Commentaries is large; the number who really read 
them is also far from small. If such parts of 
editions, whether meant for School or for College, 
are really helpful, if they give the things that the 



student needs, and put those things in the proper 
way, they never lack readers, even if voluminous. 

I trust it will not seem ungracious if I say that 
I should like to see Dr. Radin produce a book on 
the lines laid down in his paper. Addresses to 
classical teachers frequently stop at the very point 
where they should begin. When I hear a burning 
exhortation to teach the Classics as literature, to 
make them stand always in vital relation to life, 
• I find it hard not to cry out maxima voce, 'Show 
me the way in these matters. Have I not fancied 
all these years that I myself have taught the Clas- 
sics as literature, and that I have made them stand 
in vital relation to life?' I cannot believe that, in 
reacting thus to such addresses, I am unique — a 
circumstance which may account in large measure 
for the real or apparent ineffectiveness of appeals 
to be born again out of trespasses and sin, and the 
real or apparent futility of discourses about method. 
Appeals and discourses are alike too general ; they 
should be made far more specific, far more con- 
crete — unless, indeed, we are prepared to admit that 
methods are after all incommunicable, find that the 
power e.g. to teach the Classics as literature cannot 
be transmitted by exhibitions of concrete ways in 
which it has been done. C. K. 
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It is quite settled that with the educational revo- 
lution which is sweeping down upon us. Latin will 
be abolished, wiped out, made to be as though it 
were not. Our vocationalistic brethren have seen the 
Mene Tekel very plainly indeed. And if classical 
scholars do not in general feel the joints of their 
loins loosed and their knees smiting one against an- 
other, it is because that gentry is notoriously blind. 

To be sure, there is, perhaps, still a chance for 
us. It may be that the prophecy of ruin and deso- 
lation is conditioned as was that other prophecy 
familiar to High School students — totius urbis atque 
imperi interitum appropinquare nisi di immortales 
omni ratione placati suo numine prope fata ipsa 
flexissent. Haply we may yet succeed in placating 
the immortal gods. 

Indeed, unless they are very unreasonable, these 
immortal gods, they ought to be to no slight extent 
already placated. A great deal of activity has been 
directed to the improvement of methods of instruc- 
tion, and to the enrichment of the substance of in- 
struction in Latin and Greek, and we may indulge 
ourselves in the fond hope that these efforts have 
not been in vain. In spite of all the symposia at 
which Latin is solemnly dirged out of the educa- 
tional universe, it still remains a fact that much 
more Latin is taught and that it is much better 
taught than it was a generation ago, and a gener- 



"This paper was read at the Seventh Annual Meeting of 
The Classical Association of the Atlantic States, at Balti- 
more, May 2, 1913. 



